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have worked their way into minds formed in a different
school; have been wrought and moulded into con-
sistency with all other true and relevant thoughts;
when the noisy conflict of half-truths, angrily denying
one another, has subsided, and ideas which seemed
mutually incompatible, have been found only to re-
quire mutual limitations. This time has not yet come
for Coleridge. The spirit of philosophy in England, like
that of religion, is still rootedly sectarian. Conservative
thinkers and Liberals, transcendentalists and admirers
of Hobbes and Locke, regard each other as out of the
pale  of philosophical  intercourse;  look upon each
other's speculations as vitiated by an original taint,
which makes all study of them, except for purposes of
attack, useless, if not mischievous. An error much the
same as if Kepler had refused to profit by Ptolemy's
or Tycho's observations, because those astronomers
believed that the sun moved round the earth; or as if
Priestley and Lavoisier, because they differed on the
doctrine  of phlogiston,   had  rejected  each other's
chemical experiments. It is even a still greater error
than either of these. For, among the truths long recog-
nised by Continental philosophers, but which very few
Englishmen have yet arrived at, one is, the importance,
in the present imperfect state of mental and social
science, of antagonist modes of thought: which, it will
one day be felt, are as necessary to one another in
speculation, as mutually checking powers are in a
political constitution. A clear insight, indeed, into this
necessity is the only rational or enduring basis of philo-
sophical tolerance; the only condition under which
liberality in matters of opinion can be anything better
thaa a polite synonym for indifference between one
opinion and another.
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